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P R E F A C k 


Mr. Henry Creighton, from whose 
drawings and observations made on the spot, 
this book has been compiled, was the son of a 
native of Scotland, settled in Sunderland. In 
die year 17^3, when still very young, he 
entered as a mercantile assistant into the service 
-of Charles Grant, Esq. who at that time was 
in Bengal, and holding the important office 
of Commercial Resident at the East India 
Company’s factory in the district of Maid a, for 
providing silk and cotton piece-goods and raw' 
silk ; the head statioii of which was within a few 

^ miles 
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imles cif the site of Gown Mr. Gwpt having 
established a manufactory of indigo at a place 
called Gowmalty, situated absolntidy among 
the ruins of that famed city, employed Mr. 
Creighton to superintend it ; and there he 
remained from the year 1786 until his premature 
death, which took place in the year 1807, about 
the 40th year of his age. 

Mr. Creighton was of an amiable di.sposition, 
and of an exemplary life, being a strict observer 
of his religious as well as moral duties, in a 
quarter where there were no established public 
'means of divine worship or instruction. He 
was a married man, and left a widow and seven 
children to deplore his loss, and feel the want 
not only of his affectionate and fostering care, 
-but even of his support in a pecuniary sense; 
for tile calls of a large family upon an inadequate 

income 
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income preclnded the possibility of his making 
more than a very scanty provision for them 
upon bis death. 

As the profits of this work are intended for 
the sole benefit of the widow and children of 
its worthy and ingenious Author, it is sincerely 
to be hoped that it will receive the liberal and 
benevolent patronage of the Public. 




TttK 


RUINS OF GOU R. 


H HE Site of the City of Gour is now an uninhabited waste 
on the eastern side of the Ganges, runiiing nearly in a direc- 
tion with it from S.S.E. to N.N.W. The extent; of the city 
afipears, fi'om the old embankments, (which enclosed it on 
every side) to have been ten miles long, and from one to 
one and a half broad. The banks (some of which are faced witli 
bricks) were sufficiently capable of guarding it from ‘floods, 
during the height of the riv'ers, when the adjacent conntjD' 
wuvS inundated ; as well as a good defence to the place, being 
mounds of earth from thirty to forty feet in height, and ?i|ne 
hundrt?d and thirty to two hundred feet in breadth at tke 
base, with broad ditches on their outside. On the eastern 
extremity there are two embankments, two hundred feet broad, 
running parallel to each other, at five hundred and eighty 

B feet 
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feet asunder ; probably ibr greater security against a large 
lake in that quarter, which, in stormy weather, is drivtjn with 
groat force against the bank, during the season of the inun- 
dations, The passes tlirough the bunks had high gateways, 
of whicii one at the south, and another at the north end, 
(vide Plate JL and IV.) ^ are still standing, and the r<!mains 
of others, that have been destroyed, are still clearly to be 
ascertained. Two grand roads have led througli tbem^ the 
whole length of the city, raised witfi earth, and paved uith 
brick, terminating with the (Mlu'ohf (lat(', (Plate iV.) at 
tlie south end, and which, passing llirougli other gates in 
the intermediate banks, lead througli the norlhcrinnost bank,. 


as described in the map. Where drains mirl canals inters(‘ct 


the roads, there arc remains of bridges built over tbein, 


(Plate XllL) 


The mosques have been very numerous, the rubl>ish and 
Stones of which still remain, and vserv e to point out llu* jilaces 
where they stood, dVo of them, th-.ruiguished bv tlie natives 
with the. epithet of Golden)' (Plate V. and T/.j, wei'C, 
undouhtedlj, the best buildings of that kimi. 


/’fhe Fort, oi* Palace, is rather less than a miks in lensrth, 
and not quite half a mile broad, enclosed with a bank or 
rauqtart of earth, forty feet high, with bastions, and has a deep 
ditch surrounding it Tlie gate at die entrance into it, on the 

north 
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north side, is still standing, and called by tlie natives, the 
Ddkhil Gate ( Plate IT.) Within this enclosure is part of 
a brick \vall, forty-two feet high, which surrounded a space 
seven liundr{;’d yards long, by three hundred wide, parted 
into three divisions, supposed to have contained the King's 
apartments, with gates leading to them. Within it also some 
remains of Shdh Husain’s tomb are still visible (as in 
Plate VTlT.)y but covered with trees, and full of bats and 
reptiles, as the ditches and reservoirs are of alligators. 

The whole of this extensive boundary, including the city 
and fort, is furnished with innumerable tanks, or ponds, of 
various sizes, and intersected w'ith drains and ditches in every 
direction. In forming tliese, tlie earth thrown up raised 
tlie ground considerably above the level country on which 
they built their houses, precisely similar, in this respect, to 
rht; cities and villages oC Egi/pt ; wliile the excavations plen- 
tifully supplied tiiem wuth water lor every purpose. These 
\ xcavations being generally full of water, overgrown with grass 
and reeds, and much infested with alligators, render tlie whole 
site nearly impassable, during the rainy season ; hut. in the 
dry season, when the grass is burnt, the whole enclosure be- 
comes perfectly accessible. The water is very good, ^j)ut 
propagates .such swarms of rausquitos, as to render the sth*y 
among the ruins after sun-set impossible. The Sdgar Diggy^ 
a reservoir one mile in Icngtli by half a mile in bread tli, 


IX 
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is a work of great labour ; and there are two other pieces 
of water of nearly equal dimensions in the place. There 
is one tank, where they make offerings to the alligators, 
which are so tame, or so bold, that they come at once to the 
shorn for what Ls offered them. Bricks are every where 
scattered over the ground, and by the operation of ploughing 
become gradually mixed wdth the soil. 


Beyond the boundary of the city, a. smaller embankment 
has been carried forward in a southerly direction, on tile 
western side next the Ganges^ for seven miles turther, in 
which space are also found mosques, tanks, and oli>er .Tigris 
of human habitation ; and the same indications 'are evident 
lor two miles to the nortliward, forming u kiral of suburb at 
i^ach end, which altogether made ar) extent of continued 
population, for nineteen miles long, by a mile and a lialf 
wide. (See Map J 


In passing through so large an extent of former grandeur,^' 
once the busy scene of men, not hing [)reseiits iist if Imi tlK‘H<.'. 
tew' remains. Trees and high grass now fill up the space, and 
shelter a variety of wild creatures, bears, buffidws, deer, wiid 
hogs, snakes, monkies, peacocks, and the common domestic 
, tit'il, rendered wild for want of an owner. At night the roar 
of the tiger, the cry of tlie peacock, and the howl of the 
jackals, with thjp accoinpaniment of rats, owls, and trouble^ 

some 



some insects, soon become iamiliar to the few inhabitants 
still in its neighbourhood. 

The Ganges fornn riy ran close to it, and its departure is 
easily accounted tor, the soil to the westward l>eirig hglit and 
sandy, through which the river runs, continually shifts, filling 
up th<' place it has lel’t with new land. The present distance 
from Guur to the Ganges is nine or ten miles, hut in one 
direction it has within the last five years (preceding 1801) 
approached three e.r four miles nearer, causing the natives, 
whose lands are cut awuy, to resort to the wastes of Gowr itself, 
who have brought some parts of it into cultivation ; but it is 
unheabhv vihere they attempt to settle upon it. llajemahty 
Mdlda, and M urshid/tb/uk for <*eutunes ha\'e been supplied 
from henct' witli materials for buihling .; and brick.s and stones 
are conlinii'c 41 y carried away to other parts of the country, on 
carts, bullocks, and in boats, by the natives, for the purpose 
of modern cdilice.s. 

'flu? late Mr. Reuben Burrorc\ w'iio visited these ruins in the 
year 1787, gives the following description of them in his 
journal, the manuscript oi‘ which is deposited in the Libniry 
of the East- India Company : — 

Gour is an enormous heap of ruins, but seems rather to 
“ have been destroyed by the removal of the materials for 

“ other 
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other purposes tliau by time. Tlie fields about it liave their 
soil composed, in effect, of nothing but broken bricks, and 
those bricks ha^ e been so well n.ad'.; and burnt, that the 
marks of the fingers of the makers arc still to be seen on 
many of the pieces There are five large gates of the city 
still remaining, besides some beautiful entrances to the 
tombs of the ancient princes, and mosques, &c. These 
tombs wove, not long ago, in |xn’fect order, and \yere held 
in a manner sacred, till they w<?re torn to pieces, for the 
Siieoftbe stone; indeed, such of the gates as happened 
to have no stone in them, are almost perfect, btii: wherever 
a piece of stone has happened to l>e plao-ri, the rnoNt el<'gani 
buildings have been destroye<i to get it out, so liiat there 
is now scarce a piece left, <^‘xccpl a part in the round tower,* 
witicli happens to have been | reserved l)y the peculiar 
construction of the building. To this tower l^re<lu.ced iny 
observations, the result of wliich was as ibiiows : 


‘‘ Lalitiide of the Hound Tower at Gour 5.3" (/’ N, 
Longitude 3^ 6:^"^ I S'* E. 


The latitude was deduced from tweuty«nine meridian 
altitude.s, and the longitude partly from distune vs and partly 
from the watclies. 


See L 


The 
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“ The ramparts of tlie fort are exceedingly high, and there 
“ seems to have been l>rick buildings on the to^of them, though 
“ at present the re arc scarce any remains of them above grotnid . 
“ There are yet ,so.roe standing walls, between thirty and, forty 
“ feet high ; but the whole place is covered with trees and 
“ brambles, so thick, as to be totally impassable in many 
“ places; and there are so many tigers and wild hogSj as to 
“ make it dangerous to go among the ruins. The place too 
is infested with large black muscatoes, which are totally 
“ different from the common ones, and infinitely more 
“ troublesome. Goitr was probably near the Paliliothra of 
“ the ancients. 

“ A great part of the city of Gour is situated close on 
“ the banks of a rivulet, called the Bh/igirati, the estimated 
“ breafitb of which is from forty to ninety-five yards ; but 
“ the Gangcfi sometimes advances so near as to obliterate a 
part of this ri\ ulet in its course.” (See Aiap.) 

• 

Major Bamell, in his Memoirs of a map of Himhuitan^ 
page 55, London, 17 B 8 , in speaking of Goi/r, says as follows : 
“ GouVf culled also Luckmutiy the ancient capital of Bcn- 
“ gal, and supposed to be the Gangia regia of 
** stood on the left bank of the Ganges, about tw^enty-ili“e 
miles below Bajemal (latitude 24'* 53^ longitude 88" 140. 
“ It was the capital of Bengal 730 years before Christ 

« (Vote, 
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“ (Dm, 1st. 6.) and was repaired and beaudfied j>y Mbar 
(a. d. 1573) who gave it the name of Jennuttabadi whicli 
‘‘ name a part of the Circat\ or district, in which it was 
“ situated, still bears. According to Ferishta'n account, the 
unwholesomeness of its air occasioned it to be deserted 
soon after (some of its present inhabitants told me it was 
“ deserted in consequence of a pestilence), and the seat of 
“ government was removed to Tanda or Tanrak^ a few miles 
“ higher up the river. 

No part of the site of ancient Gour is nearer to the 
present bank of the Gangen than four miles and a half, 
“ and some parts of it, which w^ere originally washed by that 
“ river, are now twelve miles from it. However, a small 
stream that communicates with the Ganges^ now runs by 
‘‘ its west side, and is navigable during the rainy season. 
“ On the east side, and in some places within two miles, it 
“ has the Mahdnadi^ which is always navigable, and com- 
“ municates also with the Ganges, 


Taking the extent of the ruins of Gour at the most 
“ reasonable calculation, it is not less than fifteim miles iti 
“ leAgtli (extending along the old bank of the Ganges), and 
‘“"'from two to three in breadth. Several villages stand on 
“ part of its site : the remainder is either covered with thick 
" forests, the habitations of tigers and otlier beasts of pi^y, 




or 



« or become whofel^H irfnneiptllj cbm 

“ of brick dust. The ^ief riii^ are, «k mosqufe lined with 
“ black marble, elaborately wrought; and two gates of the 
** citadel, which are strikingly grand and lofty. These fabrics, 
“ and some few others, appear to owe their duration to the 
“ nature of their materials, which are less marketable, and 
“ more difficult to separate, than those of the ordinary brick 
“ buildings ; which haio been, and continue to be, an article 
“ of merchandize, and are transported to Murshaddb^d^ 
** Midday and other places, for the purpose of building. These 
“ bricks are of the most solid texture of any I ever saw, and 
“ have preserved the sharpness of their edges, and smooth- 
“ ness of their surfaces, through a series of ages. The situa- 
“ tiou of Gour was highly convenient for the capital of 
“ Bengal and Bahar, as united under one government, being 
“ nearly centrical with respect to tlic populous parts of 
“ those provinces, and near the junction of the principal 
rivers that compose that extraordinary inland navigation, 

“ for which those provinces are famed ; and nwreover, 

“ secured by the Ganges and other rivers, on the only part 
from which Bengal has any cause for apprehension,” 


Gour, by which title these ruins arc best known to Eil^ 
peans, is |)roperly the name of the district in which they arti ’ 
situated. Before the year 1202-3 of the Christian a*ra, 
when Batgai fell under the power of Muhammad 

c Bakhfh/ary 
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Bakhtitjar^ of the tribe of KhuSijyj the city was called Lahh- 
mmvath which the vulgar have corrupted into LucknoutL 
Of its tojK)graphical or political history, before that period, 
little has been recorded which can be depended upon. It 
appears from the excellent History of BettgaJy whicli has 
recently issued from the pen of the able and learned Pro- 
fessor of Orientiil Languages in the East India Company s 
College in Hertjmhhm^ Charles Stewart^ Esq., that ikkfh 
iijfar chose Liichmuti for the chief scat of his govermneui, 
and that many of his successors, as kings and governors of 
Bengal, made it their capital That it eonllnned a gn^at and 
opulent city, till about the middle of the sixteenth century 
of our aera, we learn from Manuel de Faria a *S'e//.v//’s History 
of the Discovery and Conr|uesl. of India l>v the Porluguescj 
which says, “ Gour, the principul city of Benunly is seated on 
“ the hanks of the Ganges, tlin^e leagues in ieiigth, coii- 
“ taining one million and tao hundred thousand families^ 
‘‘ and is well fortified. Along tlui streets, which arc wide 
and strait, are rows of trees to shade the peoplt , wlio arc 
“ so very numerous, that sometimes many arc trod to 
“ death.'’ 


X few silver coins, bearing tin; names and titles of the in- 
ndent sovereigns of BejigaL have been occasionally found 
among the ruins of CoMr, some of which haveijt^en deposited 
in the library at the East India House. The inscriptions, 

widi 



with one exception, ate m M Afebk c^ bttt so de- 
iced, as to be in some parts illegible ; which circumstattce is 
chiefly owing to a practice, still prevalent among the bankers 
and merchants of India, of stamping their own private mark 
on every piece of money that pas^s through their hands. 
The weight of those coins is considerably less than that of 
the Sicca rupee, now current in Bengal The following b a 
list of them, arranged according to the succession of the 
sovereigns in whose nanles they were coined. 

1, A silver coin, bearing the name of Danuja Madam 
Deva. N. B, There is no date on this piece, and it is uncer- 
laiji whelher he reigned at Goar, as his name, which is Hmdu, 
is not found among those of the independent kings of 
Bengal 


12. A ditto of Shamiiud'-din IIMh SMh, who, according to 
Steuarfa History of Bengal, began his reign a* ii. 743, or 
'yv. D. 134,12. The date on the coin itself, as is the c&se with 
most of the others, is not legible. 

3. A dittx) of Sikandar SMh, son of I Ms Shhh, who began 
his reign a. h. 7^0, or a. d. 1358. 

4. A ditto of GhayM'nd^din Aazam Sh6h, who com- 
menced his reign a.h, 769, or a. d. 1367- 

5. A 



5. A ditto of Smfudr^Hi called also in Simmi\ History, 
SuUdn'us^sulatin, who bogao his rcigti a. ii . 775, or a. j> 
1573, 

6. A ditto of Muhanwtad Sftdh, who began 

to reign a. n. 794, or a. d. 1392. 

7. A ditto oi Ahmad Shhht sou oi Muhammad Shdh, - who 
commenced his reign a. ii, B13, or a.d. 1409. 

d. A diUo ot Shah/ib' ud-din "Naur Hh^hy who began lus 
reign a. b. 830, oi a. i>. 1420. 

9. A dilto of Hhaim'ud-'dm Muzafar Shdh The date 
on the coin is a. u. 892, oi a. u. 1487 . 

10. A ditto of Jjtfsom Shdhy %\lio begun k; leign i.n. <¥):>, 
or A. D. 149*5. 

9 

111 Stcuaii'a History, the nuines and titles orihr‘;,e prince^ 
differ somewhat from those attributed to tlie same person^ 
m the above list, which were taken from tli<‘ coins tlinm- 
selves. 




No. I. 


THE TOWER. 

This Minaret, or Tower, is said to have been erected by 
Wiroz SMhi one of tlie independent kings of Bengal, who 
reigned at Gour, at the latter end of the fifteenth century. 
It is built of stone and brick ; is about niiity feet in height, 
and twenty*one feet in diameter, at tlie base. It is hollow 
within, and is furnished with a flight of stone-steps to the 
cupola at the top, where there is a landing place. The late 
Mr.’ JReuben Burrow, who visited these ruins in the year 1787, 
says, in his jdurnal, that he reduced his astronomical obser- 
vations to this tower, and determined its situation to be 
« 

in 24* 53' of north latitude, and 5*' 52' 13" of east longi- 
tiide. — See^/SYefflJorr’s Hist, of Bengal, p. 106. 






Nn TI 


THR n 1 KHIT, r, A TE 


lifts magnificent structure is on the north side of the 
fort, to which it forms the entrance through the rampart. 
The height of the arch is tforty-four feet, the extreme height 
forty-eight feet, and of the towers at the corners fifty-three 
feet. The pas.sage through it is one hundred and seven feet 
by fourteen feet ; and it is furnished with an extensive lodge- 
ment on each side, now the habitation of innumeniblc bats. 
It .was probably built in the reign of Burbek SMh, about 
A. R. 871, or. A. D. 1466'. It is called Dikidl, kcause it is 

» 

the principal eiitram to the fort.— See Stmrh Hist, oi 
tegal, p. 100. 












No.ll!. 


THE OrXhD gate. 

Thxs Gateway is wiliim the after passing through 
the IMkhil Gate. It is formed of brick and itone, in a mag* 
nificent style of Muhaimnadan architecture; aiid» from 
Arabic inscriptions found near the spot, it i^pears to have 
been erected, together with the palace, on the road to which 
it stands, in a. h. 871, or a.d. 1466« Hie extreme height 
of this gateway is forty-eight feet, and that of the arch 
tter^-two teet.^-See SkmarfB Hbt. of 9engal, p. 100. 






TUB QATJL 


doixth side 

ci^, ieiei dxxBH^ the great honk. It is al» 

oad the height to the f»omt of the 
The idew^ taken fiom the Otttsk^ 
ipeth* * ^(here is m ilsses^ion from which the date of its 
eteetbttt&i^^tfaat^heen The IHml signtfioa** 

tiOD wf the oahie of H^s gate iS) the gate of the CvMl, or 






From the copy of an Arabic inscriptioni beautifully cut 
in stone in the Tcgkra character, some years since attached 
to this building, it appears to have been founded in a. u. 
corre^nding with A.t>. 1525, by Saltan Namrat Sh&h^ 
son oi Sidkm Husain Shdhi son of Sayad Ashrcf, surnaihed 
Husmm* A great proportion of the ornamented parts of this 
mosque have of late years been taken away.-^See Stcmrt's 
Hist« of Bengal, p. 114. 



No. V. 


TBESUNA KASJID, os OOLDBM MOBQUB. 

This 1$ t|te bestjmd tbe largest Building remfMWg* Its 
outward dimensions are one hundred and seventy feet long 
by seventy-six feet broad, and twenty feet high, (exclusive 
of the domes, which rise ten feet above the roof), and the 
walk are eight feet thick. The entire length of that side 
represented in the view, and which may be called the front 
of the edifice, is formed of a beautifiilly sculptured dark 
grey stone, approaching to black, of the hornblende species ; 
and contains eleven open arches, each fourteen feet high, 
eight feet through, and eight feet and a half wide, by which 
you may pass to the interior. Within these arches arc eleven 
others, forming with them an aisle, covered by eleven domes. 

the back wall, opposite each archway, was a stone niche 
Itighly ornamented; and at one end a gallery of sculp* 
^fecl hornblende. Twenty stone pillars, in two rows, divide 
tkp area within the arches into three other aisles, covered 
,wif!b thirty-.three domes ; so that there are in all four aisles 
covered by forty-four domes. The situation of this ruin is 
, to the north of the fort, within a spacious court, formed by 
a trallt with three gateways. 

From 









i/i$JsmK o» mixx ooIjdsk iDosc^^ 

' Tfiis «<]^;iai iilbal, S6f6ntj««even by tUt^M 

4|bt f«et die etterior. It a^peerg to ba^e befui 

IbtttjKkd in die rei^ of $iikm'^u9iitin Sh&h, % Htdanmad, 
the Mtn of AH* Tbe intodor k dmled into three eides, by 
ardieft, estid Ihi^ whole covered with domee. The area of tba 
siOttde ibiw |i pamSelogram of iifty»three feet by fbrtv^ne 
end a hetf |bet* The height of the arches k twenty foet, 
ofOr Whlc^ the domes rise ten faeit. The sculpture on the 
left ^ » In black hornblende, and the remains of gUding 
,^|i{>ai| jt is still visible, and may account for the epithet of 
given to this and the former edihcc. The stone used 
in.Aesa mosqws had formerly belonged to Hindu temples 
destroyed by die eealous MuhmmadoMf as will be evident 
dn ibspecdon of Plates XVl* XVlt mi XVllIe repie- 
ientang dabs taken firom this bbildinga 
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No. viir. 


THE TOMB OF SHA'H KOSAIH* 

A SPACIOUS area vithin the gate^vay, represented in the 
annexed Plate, w&s a royal burying place, where some years 
since were to Iw seen the tombs of two of the kings of Gaur, 
one of which was that of Hufoin Sk/iiit and the other of 
Namnt Sfuih. . The gateway and the surrounding walls 
were cased with bricks^ curiously i'urved, and beautifully 
glaaed blue and white, in the muimor of Dutch tiles in 
£uro|}e. The greatest part of the mut<;rial^ which formed 
these tombs have now disappcated. Mr. 0/w, the Idstortan* 
who many years' since visited these ruins, itdls u^, that they 
were tomoved by a Captain A<im$i for the use of .some pub- 
lic works in Fort William; and that ihere were then lying by the 
waterside ready for tifansportation, five pieces of black stone, 
highly polished, each measuring twelve leot in length, and 
two feet in breadth and thickness, which formed part of the 
steps* Tt appears front Stmart\ History of Bengal, that 
Htifs^iS^diedatGoaTfA. H. 927»or a.d, 15120 that 
JNtera/ IMh was assussmated a. u. 9^0, or a. i>> 






TtlE !»AINTED MOSQUE. 


This beautiful Edifice appears Inve obtained tht; 
epitliet of pamicdi from its walU l)cin^ cuM^d, both inhithi 
and out, with glazed braks, wrought m diftereut patterns, 
and coloured blue, green, and wliite. It uas founded a, ii. 
880, or A.D» 1475, by Yusuf son of U/trhik SM. 








A SMALL GATEWAY COVEREP WITH A DOME. 

This Gateway leads through the rampart of the fort on 
the east, side; and, from an inscription found near tlie 
spot, was probably built by Husam SMh, a. u. ilUJb or 
A.p. 150S. 






No. XI 


KADAM RASUL. 


This Mosque hu^ obtained tlu: name ot Kadnm 
from a small stone (lepo.siteii there, bearing the iin]rre,s.sion of 
a human foot, lieiievcd by the pious to have Ix^en made by 
Muhmnmad himself. 71 iis stone, it is .said, was brought from 
Medina a great inunv years ago, was <'arried from Gom' by 
the Navub Surdjah Daulah^ and afte rwards restored to its 
present .situation by Mir Mifiv. From an inscTiptioti over 
the gateway to this edifice, it ap[H'ars to lane bee n founded 
by Nasarai SMhi a. h. OM, or a.d. 1o 30. This budding 
i^kept in tolerable repair, and is still visited by pilgrims, 
l^cause it contains the shrine of a celebrated saint. Tla.' 
situation of this Mosque is within the fort on the ea.st sidr, 
at E.— See Map. 







No. XII 


THANTY PA'BA. 

This is a neat brick Mosque, covered vitl) ten domes, 
and is eighty-seven feet in length. It seems to have derived 
its present name from its situation. From an inscription 
found near, it appears to have been built by Shams*M(n 
Yus&f SMk, A, H. 885 , or a.i>. 1480 . 







No. xni. 


RUINS OF A BRIDGE. 


Many bridges, like the one here represented, formerly 
existed, most of y hicb have been de.stroyed for the sake 6f 
the bricks. 







No. XIV 


TOMBS AT THE SMALL GOLDEN MOSQUE. 

These sepulchral Monuments are raised with massy 
blocks of hornblende, the outward surfaces of which appear 
to have been highly wrought and polished. They w ere pro- 
bably intended to perpetuate the nKanory of the Founder 
of the Mosque, and one of his kindred. — Sec Flates VL 
and VIL 







No. XV. 


CHAM KUTTA, A SMALL MOSQUE. 

This building, they say, has been so called, because fre- 
quented by certain religious votaries, who wound tbemsehes. 
The date of this ruin has not been ascertained* Its situation 
is a little to the east of the fort.— See Map, 






No. XVI. 


VARAHA AVAt/rA. 

This Plate represents the two sides of the same stone, 
being one of those taken from the inside of the small golden 
Mosque.— See Plate FIJ. The figure represented on the left, 
hand, is that of the Hindu Diviml:y, Vishnu^ incarnated in 
the Boar. It probably belonged to a temple, and appears 
to be of great antiquity. The carving on the right shows 
the other side of the stone. It appears to have l^en the 
general practice Ox^ tlve Muhammadan conquerors of India, to 
destroy all the temples of theidoiaters, and to raise Mosques 
out of their ruins. 






No. XVII. 


SIVA'NI, A HINDU IMAOB. 

Thc figure here represented is said to be that of Skdnif 
the consort of Ska, one of the Hindu* triad. The stone on 
which it was carved was also found i|jt,^the small golden 
Mosque.-See Plate VU, 






No. xvm. 


BRAHMA'NI AND BHAWA'NI. 

The figure on the left hand represents the consort of 
Brahmd, the first person in the Hindu triad ; and, on the 
right, that of Siva, in the character of See 

FkUe VJl 
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